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Letters to the Editors 





Agrees With Emphasis on College Sports 





Subsidizing Can’t Be Justified 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

May I express my complete agreement 
with your editorial on college athletics in 
the 14 April, OUTLOOK. You have touched 
on a point that should be brought home 
to every church member. I feel that it is 
a perversion of the basic purposes and in- 
tent of the church-related college to give 
a student or prospective student a scholar- 
ship or grant-in-aid in order to get him 
to come to a particular college and par- 
ticipate in some sport, when that same 
person would not have received that same 
assistance on the sole basis of his scho- 
lastic ability and financial need. TI do not 
see how the raising of large sums of 
money for the purpose of subsidizing so 
extraneous an activity as inter-collegiate 
athletics can be justified when the col- 
leges need every dime that can be raised 
for working capital, construction, and 
maintainence—one might say for the ver) 
existence of the institutions themselves 

While writing, may I also express my 
agreement with the letter from Texas in 
the same issue on the matter of degrees 
and titles. I have never been able to see 
why a graduate from a theological semi- 
nary should not at least receive the Master 
of Arts degree for his work, which is at 
least equal to that required for a master’s 
degree in any other line of work. Here 
is an injustice that should be corrected. 

As you may remember from our previ- 
ous correspondence, I am in total dis- 
agreement with many of the policies and 
objectives of THE OUTLOOK. However, 
believing in credit where credit is due, I 
am with you all the way on these two 
issues. 

JAMES FRANCIS MILLER. 

Pikeville, Ky. 


Children and Worship (5) 


No. 5 in a series 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As soon as one problem is seemingly 
solved, others arise. Thus while we recog- 
nize the need for and the value of Junior 
Choirs, we are at once faced with the 
practical problem of deciding how and 
when they are to serve. Schedules in 
many cases are already too full. That is 
one reason why an additional service 
would help matters. But even in a co- 
ordinated service we would still have to 
decide e. g., whether a Junior Choir ought 
to provide the “Special Music” regularly, 
or whether it would be better for the 
children’s all-round development if they 
sat in their family pews. 

In this connection I recall my own 
struggle as to whether I ought to sing in 
the choir (in a small church) or sit with 
our children. My husband was already a 
member of the choir so my decision—un- 
til the outside pressure became too great 
—was to sit with the children in order to 
try to help and guide them. I still be- 
lieve it would be preferable for at least 
one parent to sit with the children. 

Going back to the problem of how and 
when a Junior Choir ought to serve, my 
own position is still that of a “fence 
sitter.” On the one hand, if the children’s 
interest is to be maintained, they must 
have a goal to work toward. On the other 
hand, they might benefit from hearing 
more advanced choirs sing. At the mo- 
ment, my suggestion would be that a 
Junior Choir should sing only once or 
twice a month, but that periodically they 
might sing at special programs where 
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their parents and others who are inter- 
ested could hear them. 

What I am most sure of is that it would 
be better for children of Junior Choir age 
to sit with their parents in front of the 
minister, than for them to sit as a group 
in the choir loft which is, in many 
churches, behing the minister. Perhaps 
the best solution would be for them to 
sing early in the service and then leave 
the choir loft. 

HOPEFUL PERPLEXED PILGRIM. 
Ecumenical City, U. S. A. 

P. §. This letter has been somewhat 
hard to write because of my awareness of 
a degree of personal bias in regard to 
“Special Music.” There are several rea- 
sons why I no longer consider it an al- 
together essential part of a service. 


Exposing Fraudulent Schools 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I have seen a copy of Dean Edmonson’s 
article, “The Underworld of American 
Education,” which you have recently 
carried in your March 24 issue. 

On behalf of the Department of Higher 
Education and its Committee on Fraudu- 
lent Schools and Colleges, of which Dean 
Edmonson is chairman, I want to thank 
you for printing this article. 

The most effective way to combat the 
activities of these institutions is to expose 
them as the committee, with the help of 
editors like yours, is doing. 

Again, many thanks. 

FRANCIS H. HORN, 
Executive Secretary. 
Dept. of Higher Education, 
National Education Assn. of the U. S., 
Washington, D. C. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I want to thank you for the help that 
you have given the Committee on Fraudu- 
lent Schools and Colleges by the publica- 
tion of the article, “The Underworld of 
American Education.” 

The editorial in the issue of March 24 
entitled, “The Degree Business” will be of 
much help to our committee in its future 
work. 

J. B. EDMONSON. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Kennon Is Deacon, not Elder 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I realize that as editor you print news 
(or that which is supposed to be news) 
as it comes to you. 

However I wish to call to your attention 
some misinformation or mistakes which 
have been published in two issues of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 

In issue of March 3, under title of “Pres- 
byterian Kennon Defeats’ Presbyterian 
Spaht in Louisiana” occur these words in 
last sentence of paragraph 4; “His de- 
feated opponent is chairman of board of 
deacons of a Presbyterian church here.” 
Then in your March 24 issue in article en- 
titled, “Kennon Is Greeted by Men’s Coun- 
cil,” and in the first paragraph we read, 
“Judge Kennon, who won the nomination 
in the recent run-off primary is a Presby- 
terian elder, . . .” 

I have not talked to Mr. Spaht, but I 
understand he is a ruling elder, but Judge 
Robert F. Kennon is a deacon and is 
Chairman of the Board of Deacons of the 
Minden Presbyterian Church. I send you 
this correction for I know that you wish 
to present facts and this is the fact in the 
case. . 

JOHN W. DAVIS. 

Minden, La. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Ineluding Presbyterian, U. 8. and U. 8, A. 





EXCHANGE OF PULPITS 

@Frostburg, Md., 175 mbs., 3 or 5 Aug. 
Sundays, 1 service per Sun. Cool climate; 
5 hrs. Phila., 4, Balto; 5, Wash; 3, Pittsbgh. 
Prefer Florida excg. Manse excg. Daniel 
B. Eveland, 33 Broadway, Frostburg, Md, 

@Wilmington, N. C., Bethany ch, 150 
mbs., 3 Aug. Sundays. 2 services per Sun, 
here. Near beaches, good fishing, ete 
Manse excg. Prefer eastern half of U. §, 
or will supply. Samuel C. Houck, 569 
Castle Hayne Rd., Wilmington, N, C, 

@Ontonagon, Mich. On Lake Superior: 
tourist area; cabins on Lake §. 109 mbs. 
One service. Desire USA pulpit in Sou, 
Mich. or Nor. Ind. or IIl., 2 or 3 Sundays, 
June 15-29. No manse. William Yauch, 
Ontonagon, Mich. 

@Concordia, Kan. ist ch, 550 mbs, 4 
July Sundays, prefer Colo., Ark., or some 
vacation spot near Kan. Manse excg. July 
is harvest month. Anyone interested in 
watching drama of wheat harvest would 
enjoy this area. Wm, M. Pfautz, 218 Ww. 
7th, Concordia, Kan, 

@Cawood, Ky. 3 chs; 150 mbs, coal 
camps in Ky. hills. 3 services on Sun. 4 
Aug. Sundays; excg. or supply anywhere 
in sou. states near sea. Manse excg. Thos, 
Pritchard, Box 24, Cawood, Ky. 

@Madison, N. C., 125 mbs, near Blue 
Ridge Parkway, parks, etc. 1 service per 
week. 5 Aug. Sundays. Excg. or supply. 
Manse excg. Jas. E. Ratchford, 202 W. 
Decatur St., Madison, N. C, 

@Elizabethtown, Ky., 200 mbs, 2 Sun. 
services; urban ch with military person- 
nel; near Louisville Sem. 4 Aug, Sundays. 
Prefer Western Penn. Manse excg. D. V. 
Morse, 206 S. Miles, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


eMt. Airy, N. C., Flat Rock ch, 108 mbs, 
a.m. & p. m. services & occasional preach- 
ing in country chs. Need supply July 6, 
13. Will be near Erie, Pa., and Utica, N. 
Y. in Aug. Manse provided. Robt. C. 
Pooley, Jr., Box 204, Mt. Airy, N. C. 

@Gruver, Iowa, 124 mbs. 4 Aug. Sun- 
days, anywhere. H. C. MeMican, Gruver, 
Iowa, 

@Providence, R. I., 2nd ch, 280 mbs, 
morning service only; historical center. 
Aug. 24, 31, Sept. 7. Desire excg. 75 mi. 
radius of Washington, D. C. Manse excg. 
David S. DeRogatis, 71 Mt. Hope Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 


@Forrest City, Ark., Graham Meml., 421 
mbs, 2 services. 50 mi. Memphis. 4 July 
or Aug. Sundays, New England, N. Y., or 
elsewhere. Manse excg. Henry E. Acklen, 
Forrest City, Ark. 

@Durham, N. C., Fuller Meml, 275 mbs, 
industrial ch, morning service only. Near 
Duke U and library. 3 Aug. Sundays. 
Prefer New England or Middle West. 
Manse excg. S. G. Harness, 513 N. Hyde 
Park Ave., Durham, N. C. 

@Crestview, Fla., 1st ch, 225 mbs, 2 Sun. 
services. Prefer Far West, New England 
or Asheville area. Seashore wants mtns. 
Excg. or supply. Manse excg. J. M. Me- 
Knight, Crestview, Fla. 

eClifton, N. J., Westminster ch, 410 
mbs. 5 Aug. Sundays, need pulpit sup- 
plied and wish to supply pulpit within 
100 mi. radius of N. Y. No manse. John 
G. Finch, 29 Belgrade Ave., Clifton, N. J. 

@Sulphur Springs, Tex, 140 mbs. 1 Sun. 


service. E. Tex. oil fields, 4 or 5 Aug. 
Sundays. Prefer Oakland, Calif., area; 
consider others. Manse excg. TT. 0. 


Perrin, 125 College, Sulphur Springs, Tex- 


WISH TO SUPPLY PULPIT 

@Lincoln, Neb., asst. pastor, 1st ch, 2,- 
300 mbs. Desire June 22, 29, July 6, 13 op- 
portunities, Ky., Mo., or reasonably near 
Neb. Desire manse. Gabriel G. William- 
son, 17th & F Sts., Lincoln, Neb. 


June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
Copyright 1952, by The Presbyterian Outlook 
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Year’s Benevolences Show Increase 


All Assembly agencies report substantial gains in receipts for the year 
which ended March 31 in comparison with the year before, as follows: 


Annuities and Relief (Louisville) $478,814; increase, $51,869. 
Christian Education (Richmond) $337,174; increase, $54,842. 


Church Extension (Atlanta) $741,934; increase, $82,846. 
$37,647 


Progress, $177,023; increase, 
Mother’s Day, $12,879. 


General Fund (Atlanta) $371,608; increase, $66,012. 


Agencies, $18,727. 


World Missions (Nashville) $1,579,182; increase, $167,743. 


Program of 


(with additional funds coming’. 


To Inter-Church 


Also, Pro- 


eram of Progress, $498,183 ; increase, $54,993. 


20 Scholarship Winners Named 


Thomas C. Degges, of Heath Springs, 
S. C., has won the first-place $2,000 
scholarship offered annually by the 
Presbyterian U. S. Board of Christian 
Education (see cover). 

Other winners of the top scholarships 
are: Jason Don McManus, University 
city, Mo., $1,600; Jean Gray Forbes, 
Odeasa, Texas, $1,200; and John M. 
Salmon, Mt. Pleasant, Texas, $1,000 (an 
older brother, Stephen Salmon, won the 
first place award last year). (Amounts 
indicated here are total awards, divided 
into four annual payments. ) 

Out of the 172 entries in the contest, 
the following were also named for one- 
year scholarships (pictures p. 4): 


r 


5. Margaret Daniel, Shelbyville, Ky., 
$500. 

6. Barbara Ann Keys, Green Bank, 
W. Va., $400. 

7. John Thomas Harllee, Florence, 8S. 
C., $300. 

8. Maida C. Moore, Union City, Tenn., 
$300. 
9. Patrick Dwight Miller, Jr., Atlanta, 


Ga.. $300. 
10. Clyde O. Robinson, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C., $200. 


11. Harry Porter, Jr., Jackson, Miss., 
$200. 

12. Shirley Frances Councilman, Bon- 
lee, N. C., $200. 


Scholarships worth $100 will go to: 


13. Bradley Stanford, Memphis. Tenn. 

14. Harriett B. Hawkins, Caruthers- 
Ville, Mo. 

15. Bonnie 
City, Texas. 
16. Elaine Baldwin. Radford, Va. 
17. Riley Covin, Belton, S. C. 
18. Nancy White Thomas, Richmond, 
a. 


Jean Pennycuick, Bay 


V 


19. Ada Jane Walters, 


Memphis, 


Tenn. 
20. Mary Jane 


Eckhardt, 
Texas. 


Austin, 


Honorable Mention Named 


In case any of the first twenty de- 
cline the award, those named below, 
winning Honorable Mention, will be ad- 
vanced on the list: 


21. Gene E. Penn, Dunbar, W. Va.; 
22. Marcia Jeanne Calmer, Memphis, 
Tenn.; 23. Yvonne Taylor, Lyons, Ga.; 
24. Mary Alberta Campbell, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; 25. Barbara Hope Frye, Concord, 
N. C.; 26. Nonette Brown, Birmingham, 
Ala.; 27. Frances Lucille Lawton, Estill, 
S. C.; 28. Perrin Anderson, Union, S. 
C.; 29. Jeanne Claytor, Tazewell, Va.; 
30. Letty Adele Hill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Five of the winners come from the 
homes of ministers: Salmon, Daniel, 
Keys, Miller and Thomas. 

Total number of entries this year was 
only slightly under the 175 of last year. 

All entrants must be high school sen- 
iors, members of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. They must win high 
scores on prescribed tests, they must 
present records of better than average 
high school work, favorable recommen- 
dations, well-rounded activities. In ad- 
dition, they are required to offer a 500- 
word essay on ‘‘Why Attend a Christian 
College?” in which they demonstrate 
clear, logical thinking. In an autobiog- 
raphy of the candidate and elsewhere 
there must be demonstrated ‘“‘maturity, 
earnest purpose, and the capacity to 
profit by the work of a church college.” 

Awards are paid directly to the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., college designated by 
the winner. 


Decision on Church 
Merger Is Reversed 


By Higher Court 


Congregational Christian and 


E&R Plan Can Now Proceed 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (RNS)—lIn a 4-1 de- 
cision, the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York here re- 
versed a Brooklyn Supreme Court rul- 
ing blocking the proposed merger of the 
Congregational Christian Churches with 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


The Appellate Division’s decision 
clears the way for the General Council 
of the Congregational Christian 
Churches to make plans for the forma- 
tion of the proposed United Church of 
Christ with a membership of about 2,- 
000,000. 


Steinbrink Ruled Adversely 


The case was carried to the Appellate 
Division by the General Council after 
former Supreme Court Justice Meier 
Steinbrink ruled on January 26, 1950, 
that the General Council had no power 
or authority, as a representative body, 
to merge or unite itself with any body 
or organization. Merger had originally 
been set for June, 1950. 


The civil suit which began in Novem- 
ber, 1949, was filed by the Cadman 
Memorial Congregational Society and 
the Cadman Memorial church of Brook- 
lyn which opposed the merger. Miss 
Helen Kenyon, who at that time was 
moderator of the General Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, was 
named as defendant. The suit was be- 
lieved to be the first instance in which 
a member church of the Congregational 
Christian Churches took a civil court 
action against the denomination’s Gen- 
eral Council. 


Civil Courts Do Not Interfere 


In the Appellate Division’s decision, 
the majority opinion held: 


“Ecclestiastical or doctrinal questions 
may be inquired into only insofar as it 
may be necessary to do so to determine 
the civil or property rights of the par- 
ties. The civil courts do not interfere 
with ecclesiastical matters in which 
temporal rights are not involved. 

“Plaintiffs have failed to establish 
any right or interest in or to the funds 
and other assets which plaintiffs as- 
serted were held in trust, which re- 








quires or permits a determination of 
the ecclesiastical issues presented.” 


In his 1950 ruling Justice Steinbrink 
said, ‘‘The basis of union provides for 
machinery which has in it the danger- 
ous possibilities of a general overall 
body usurping the interest and property 
rights of churches in all that they have 
created in the past, excepting their own 
immediate and separate church pro- 
perty.”’ 

Another point made by the plaintiffs 
was that if the merger were consum- 
mated, individual congregations would 
sacrifice freedom in conducting their 
own affairs. 

Commenting on the Appellate Divis- 
ion’s decision, Loren Wood, attorney for 
the General Council said: 


“There is and has been no _ contro- 
versy as far as the General Council is 
concerned about the autonomy of indi- 
vidual churches. When the constitution 
(for the United Church of Christ) is 
drawn up, it will make that point clear.” 


WINNERS—Besides the scholarship winners shown on the cover, these also won 
awards (see page 3): 5. Margaret Daniel; 6. Barbara Ann Keys; 7. John Thos. 


Harllee; 8. Maida C. Moore; 9. Patrick D. Miller, Jr.; 10. Clyde O. Robinson, Jr.; 





Appeal Is Indicated 


Kenneth W. Greenawalt, counsel for 
the Cadman Memorial Church and the 
Cadman Memorial Congregational Soci- 
ety, announced here that he would ap- 
peal the decision of the Appellate Divis- 
ion. It is expected that the case will be 
appealed to the New York State Court 
of Appeals. 

“This decision, unless reversed,’”’ Mr. 
Greenawalt said, ‘‘will lead to wide- 
spread litigation throughout the coun- 
try over the actions of the General 
Council (of the Congregational Cnhris- 
tian Churches) and the ‘basis of union.’ 
The Appellate Division has decided the 
case purely on technical grounds.” 


Horton Sees Vindication 


Meanwhile, Douglas Horton, secretary 
of the General Council of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, hailed the 
decision of the Appellate Division as a 
“vindication of the rights of religious 
groups to determine their own affairs 





11. Harry Porter, Jr.; 12. Shirley Frances Councilman; 13. Bradley Stanford; 14. 


Harriett B. Hawkins; 15. Bonnie Jean Pennycuick; 16. Elaine Baldwin; 17. Riley 


Covin; 18. Nancy White Thomas; 19. Ada Jane Walters; 20. Mary Jane Eckhardt. 


4 


without interference by the State.” 


“The General Council of the Congre- 
sational Christian Churches,” he said, 
‘‘has felt during the entire controversy 
that is was acting in behalf of all de- 
nominations which are democratically 
controlled in accordance with the au- 
thority of the Gospel of Christ. 


“The decision is in accordance with 
the views of the overwhelming majority 
of our denomination. This view has been 
expressed repeatedly by large majorities 
at our General Councils. But the major- 
ity has never ignored the minority and, 
if I know them, will not do so now...., 
Now that the issue has been determined, 
I look forward to an uninterrupted per- 
iod of Christian good fellowship among 
all Congregational Christian churches,” 


PICTURE-OF-THE-MONTH* 





The Girl in White 


““A pioneer is one who goes before to 
prepare the way for others. Emily Dun- 
ning, who lived in New York at the turn 
of the century, was a pioneer. This is 
her story.” These lines appear on a 
background of Old New York views at 
the beginning of this significant MGM 
production based on Emily Dunning’s 
autobiography, ‘‘Bowery to Bellevue.” 
Inspired by the example of a woman 
doctor who had aided her widowed 
mother in an emergency, she resolved 
to prepare herself for the medical pro- 
fession. This meant a determined battle 
with her day’s taboos and prejudices 
against a woman entering a “man’s” 
profession, which plagued her through 
medical school and kept doors closed 
when she applied for internship on the 
staff of a city hospital. It was only be- 
cause she had surpassed the rating of 
the majority of male applicants, and his 
own fear of public disfavor, that the 
medical commissioner confirmed her ap- 
pointment. While her fellow-students 
and colleagues delighted in harassing 
her, she accepted double duty often and 
showed herself fully worthy of the 
esteem and respect she finally received. 


This is a story permeated with in- 
tegrity. faithfulness to a high calling 
and nobility of character. By no means 
a sobersides account, it is lightened by 
humor, tenderness and a romance built 
on mutual understanding and respect. 


June Allyson is a winsome and con- 
vincing Emily Dunning. Mildred Dun- 
nock has the courageous dignity of the 
woman doctor who encourages and 
guides her. Arthur Kennedy plays the 
part of the medical student who be- 
comes her hospital colleague and to 
whom she promises herself in marriage 
as the story ends. Entertaining and 
inspiring. FOR: Adults, Young Peo 
ple. 


*Evaluated by the Protestant Motion 
Picture Council. 
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Report on China Missionaries 


New York (Special)—-At least 40 
American Protestant missionaries are 
peing held against their will in various 
parts of Communist China, it has been 
revealed for the first time by the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 

Eleven missionaries are being held 
prisoner “contrary to all the practices 
of civilized nations,” said a statement 
prepared by the Council’s Chiaa Com- 
mittee, and others are being held 
either under house arrest or are greatly 
restricted in their movements. 

The plight of these American mis- 
sionaries, a remnant of the 2,535 who 
were serving in China five years ago, 
was made public by Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, general secretary, at a press 
conference at the Council’s office here. 

The statement was issued with the 
full approval of the Council’s 30-denom- 
ination China committee. It declared 
that all efforts to gain any information 
about the detained missionaries had 
been met by a “stone wall” of silence. 


For Propaganda Purposes 


Wallace C. Merwin, executive secre- 
tary of the China Committee, said that 
“it would seem that in practically every 
instance the missionaries are being held 
for propaganda purposes, since many 
have been used as the central characters 
in public trials.’’ 

These missionaries, the statement 
said, “have been forced to bear in si- 
lence charges that missions have been 
the agencies of what is called American 
imperialism and cultural aggression, 
that every good work performed in more 
than 100 years has been done to poison 
and seduce the Chinese people, and that 
missionaries have been tools and spies 
of their own government.”’ 

Until 1948, Mr. Merwin reperted, 
China was considered to be the country 
to which American churches made their 
largest contribution in terms of funds 
and missionary personnel. They contri- 
buted approximately $8,000,000 an- 
nually to missions work in China. 

Mr. Merwin sai dthe 40 missionaries 
included 12 missionaries of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., two Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.; two American Bible 
Society: one United Lutheran; seven 
Baptist Convention; one 
Evangelical and Reformed Church; 
three Methodist nine or 
more of denominations. The 
names of the missionaries for security 
reasons were withheld. 

The statement, which is heing circu- 
lated to more than 30 major Protestant 
denominations affiliated with the China 
Committee, reported that a Methodist 
woman missionary from Central China 
had died a few days after reaching Hong 


American 


Church and 
other 
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Forty Are Still Being Held 
Against Their Will in 
Communist Areas 


Kong. Mr. Merwin said her death at- 
tributed to cancer had been complicated 
by one of the most severe cases of mal- 
nutrition ever observed by doctors in 
that part of the world. She had been 
denied access to funds by the Commun- 
ists for a period of over seven months 
and had attempted to subsist on a bowl 
of rice a day, he said. 

The mission executive said that ‘‘at 
least one missionary had died in prison 
under uncertain circumstances.” 


Example Is Cited 


A typical example of the sort of trial 
missionaries are being forced to un- 
dergo described by Mr. Merwin was the 
case involving an American medical 
missionary, charged with mishandling 
funds and spying for the U. S. govern- 
ment. Obviously the charges were false, 
Mr. Merwin observed. 

The doctor was given a public trial 
by members of his hospital staff and 
others and sentenced to serve more than 
a year in jail. The trial consisted of 
the doctor being compellel to kneel be- 
fore a picture of Mao Tse-tung, Com- 
munist premier of China, while the 
audience hurled charges at him and 
chanted slogans denouncing American 
Imperialism. 

In addition to the public trials, Mr. 
Merwin said, the missionaries have been 
subjected to long hours of interrogation, 
many of them requested to write out 
their views on the Korean war and Am- 
erican intentions in Asia. 

The decision to publicize the plight 
of these missionaries Mr. Merwin said 
was based on the hope that such action 
“might help to speed their return.” 
This view was shared by some of the 


missionaries recently released from 
China, he added. 
Previous to this statement, mission 


agencies in this country have been re- 
luctant to make any public revelation 
regarding the treatment of their mis- 
sionaries on the ground that it might re- 
sult in reprisals, he said. 

“Tt is only after careful considera- 
tion,’’ the statement adopted by the 
China committee stated, “that we have 
finally decided that we should break 
the silence we have maintained so long 
in order that the general public may 
know this unhappy and unprecedented 
situation.” 

None of the imprisoned, the statement 
continued, ‘are prisoners of war in any 
sense of the word. They are being held 


contrary to all the practices of civilized 
nations. Every effort to aid them or 
even get definite information as to their 
whereabouts or conditions has met a 
stone wall.” 

Up until the intervention of the Chin- 
ese Communists in the Korean conflict, 
the withdrawal of missionaries from 
China was proceeding in an “orderly 
fashion,’? Mr. Merwin reported. 

In 1948, the post-war peak of mis- 
sions activity in China, there were 2535 
American Protestant missionaries and a 
total of more than 4,000 Protestant mis- 
sionaries from all parts of the world, 
Mr. Merwin reported. By January 1951 
the number of American missionaries 
had fallen to less than 500. The major- 
ity of former missionaries in China now 
are serving Chinese in other oversea 
areas such as Malaya, Philippine Is- 
lands, Japan and in the U. S. 

Mr. Merwin said that after the Com- 
munists intervened in Korea the pro- 
blem of getting visas for missionaries 
“became extremely difficult.” 

“It was fairly obvious that the Com- 
munists decided to detain some of the 
missionaries to use as scapegoats for 
the weaknesses and shortcomings of 
their regime,’”’ he said, “Just recently a 
missionary has been jailed in connection 
with the Communist campaign against 
the alleged use by Americans of germ 
warfare in China. 

“An air raid alarm was staged in the 
city where this missionary lived. School 
children were sent out with nets and 
cloth to catch the insects which the 
Communists said were being dropped by 
American planes.”’ 

Just prior to the Communist regime 
American Protestant missions held pro- 
perty valued at more than $27,000,000, 
which was in the process of being turned 
over to national Chinese Christian 
groups. Their philanthropic and educa- 
tional institutions were valued at more 
than $13,500,000 while the 13 Christian 
colleges were said to be worth more 
than $12,000,000. 

In 1948, American Protestants main- 
tained more than 220 hospitals staffed 
by 356 doctors and nurses, all told. 


See Persecution Is Not Best 


Latest information available indicates 
that the Communists have not made a 
systematic effort to destroy the church 
in China, Mr. Merwin reported. ‘‘They 
recognize that persecution is not the 
best method to use in dealing with the 
church and have made a guarantee of 
religious liberty which, though limited 
in nature, is generally observed.” 

He reported that churches in large 
cities remain open, although no activi- 
ties of an evangelistic character are per- 








mitted and pastors’ sermons are care- 
fully scrutinized. 

Churches in rural areas, he said, have 
been closed down in a number of in- 
stances and never reopened. The Com- 
munists have used some of the churches 
to billet their troops and have converted 
others into buildings for public gather- 
ings. 

The Chinese church leaders are sup- 
posed to take part in accusation meet- 
ings and to denounce their former mis- 
sionary colleagues as well as to expose 
Chinese who are supposed to be ‘“im- 
In some 


perialistic’’ or ‘‘reactionary.”’ 
eases, he said, the churches have been 
used for such accusation meetings. 

The majority of Christian institutions 
are now either state operated or state 
subsidized, he said. However, he em- 
phasized that the majority of mission 
officials . feel ‘their efforts to train 
Christian staffs for these institutions 
and to provide them with money and 
equipment have not been wholly lost.” 

“After all they are being used by the 
Chinese people, and this was, of course, 
the original purpose for which they 
were intended.” 

The China Committee of the National 
Council is officially constituted by re- 
presentatives of 30 major Protestant 
denominations and serves as a clearing 
house for information on China and as 
a strategy board for Protestant mission- 
ary work in that area. 


Gift-of-the-Week 





Your College 


APRIL 20-27—To the church- 
related college of your synod. 


National Christian College Day on 
April 27 concentrates our attention on 
the responsibilities of these institutions 
and the importance of their work in the 
life of the church. Churches and individ- 
uals will do well, on this specific day 
and later, to look at the challenge re- 
presented by these colleges. 

A highly significant report has just 
been presented by a committee of out- 
standing educators and adopted by the 
Assembly’s Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. This will be reported here next 
week. See this paragraph from the re- 
port: 


“It is necessary, if our colleges are to 
be maintained at maximum efficiency, 
that both annual benevolent giving to 
the operational funds of the colleges be 
increased, and that there be substantial 
additional capital gifts for building and 
endowment.” 


If you will make a really big gift to 
such a college in your synod, it might 
well count as a ‘gift-of-the-year’’! (See 
page 11 and the example of Mr. and Mrs. 
Burrow, but of course, your gift could 
be considerably less and still be a ‘‘gift- 
of-the-year’’! ) 
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Easter to Pentecost Series (2) 





‘Little Rooms Where New Worlds 
Are Made”’ 


By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK* 


NE of the large corporations of 

America, which conducts an _ ex- 

tensive research department, re- 
cently had a full-page advertisement in 
many magazines. 
the words: ‘Little 
worlds are made.”’ 


Across the top were 
rooms where new 
Beneath was a pic- 

ture of a laboratory in which scientists 

were working. The claim was that in 
this research room new worlds of sci- 
entific advance were being made. 

No doubt it was true. In many labor- 
atories new discoveries and inventions 
are being made. We think of some of 
them with a shudder, for the atom bomb 
came out of little rooms, to make a new 
and terrible world. 

Roll that phrase around in your im- 
agination. Memories of little rooms 
where new worlds of many sorts were 
really made will come to mind. Ina 
small room in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia in 1776 a new world was 
made when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was formulated and passed. A 
new world was made in the small room 
in Wittenburg, Germany, which was the 
study of Martin Luther. 

But of all, the greatest by far was 
the upper room in Jerusalem, where, 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit at Pente 
cost, the Christian fellowship was born 
and a new world was made. New worlds 
are still being made in small rooms. 
They are being made in the nursery in 
Christian homes, where children are be- 
ing trained. They are being made in 
the small rooms where prayer is made, 
a new world of personal growth. They 
are being made in living rooms, where 
a Christian climate is created. 

This week we are to think of that 
new creation, the Christian fellowship, 
which came into being at Pentecost. 
something utterly new in the world. 
Reaching out from that, may we think 
of the Christian fellowship today, the 
Church of Christ, and the new world 
which it may help God to create . 

* 7 a 

We may feel, “But is is all so small!” 
The churches of the first century were 
small, so small that they could very fre- 
quently meet in the house of a member 
of the fellowship. Notice the personal 
greetings in the last chapter of many of 
Paul’s letters. In the 16th chapter of 


*Faculty, Yale Divinity School. 


Romans there are greetings to about 30 
people. It has been estimated by schol- 
ars that thirty was about the size of 
the congregations. We can say, “Pretty 
small stuff!”’ 

But history does not say that. Sober 
history says that those little groups 
made the most influential force that 
ever acted in human history. We can 
well imagine that the Secret Police in 
Jerusalem, reporting on the company of 
Jesus’ disciples, might have reported, 
“Don’t worry. This movement will soon 
be over. There are only a few of them.” 

There were only a few of them, but 
it was not soon over. The important 
thing was not the quantity but the qual- 
ity. 

That is always true. A man return- 
ing from Europe said that the most im- 
pressive thing that ever happened to 
him was to go within three hours from 
the Coliseum to one of the underground 
catacombs where the Christians would 
meet in Nero’s day. The Coliseum held 
100,000 people; the catacomb held only 
about thirty. Yet the man said truly 
that the catacomb was the “largest” 
place. For the little company meeting 
down there in the dark had the future 
on their side, because God was on their 
side. 

These truths of history should give 
a lift of hope to our hearts. and new 
strength to our hands. Most churches in 
the whole history of Christianity down 
to today have been small. The church 
has been, is now, and for a long time 
will be, a minority. In some towns it 
seems like a pitiful minority; just a few 
score members, and usually not many of 
the powerful or rich, just as it was in 
the first century. 

Don’t be deluded by that word ‘“‘min- 
ority.”” That, so far as we can observe, 
has been the way that God has always 
worked. Wherever there is the contag- 
ion of one glowing heart to another, 
wherever here a person and there 4 
brought into allegiance to 
Christ—tthat is big business, the world’s 
biggest business. The man faithfully 
teaching a Sunday school class is a “big 
business man.” The woman bringing 
her love and skill into the work of the 
church is a “big business woman.”. . - 

—The First Fine Careless Rapture. 
National Council of Churches, New 
York, Depa. of Evangelism. 
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STILLMAN—Presbyterian, U. S., Women of the Church 
are setting out to secure $75,000 at their annual ‘‘Birth- 
day Parties’’ in May to endow the chair of Bible at 
Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Last year saw the 


first class to graduate from Stillman with full degrees 
(above). Right (top to bottom), a cooking class, the 
double quartet (music plays a large part in the life of 
Stillman) ; and one section of the Freshman Bible class. 








UNIFYING FORCE —Called ‘‘the only unifying force’’ 
in the community, Bethel Sunday school, near Strasburg, 
Va., within a few years has grown half as large as the 
Strasburg church which sponsored it. Harry Crim, ex- 
treme right, is the Strasburg minister. All over $75,000 
APRIL 28, 1952 





given by the women at the ‘‘Birthday Parties’’ will go 

for Sunday school extension in communities like this and 

like that done by the Signal Mountain, Tenn., church 

(right, above) in its mission (left), W. S. Thorington is 
minister at Signal Mountain. 
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EDITORIAL 


Montreat’s Platform Policy 





The platform Montreat 
speakers, published here as an action of 
the directors of the Mountain Retreat 
Association (April 14), is important 
from several points of view. 

For one thing, it is 


policy for 


significant to 
have, for the first time, an official state- 
ment of policy. 

It is also interesting that no one be- 
lieves it possible or desirable to attempt 
to censor what takes place in conference 
classrooms. 

The paragraph detailing the policy to 
be followed in the Bible Hours and the 
preaching services, of course, are the 
heart of the statement, since this was 
the question which precipitated the dis- 
cussion last summer. At that time, our 
readers will recall, a list of topics had 
been presented the Montreat 
ment platform for discussion during one 


manage- 


conference. Some of these topics were 
eliminated on the ground that “we do 
not want Montreat to become a debating 
platform for the issues which are divis- 
ive in our church. Hence we strike off 
the list church union and the race ques- 
tion.”’ 
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The official policy for Montreat’s 
platform for preaching and Bible Hours 
is now declared to be: 


‘“‘(These) hours should be used for 
the presentation of inspirational infor- 
mation and Scripture expositions which 
would challenge every hearer to renew 
the great affirmations of his Christian 
faith and his devotion to God and his 
church.” 


Such a policy should be broad enough 
for any and all. 

It is good that no effort is made to 
define or limit the inspirational infor- 
mation or Scripture expositions which 
are to be presented. 

Furthermore, there is no rule enun- 
ciated whereby preachers may preach 
or teachers may teach only such things 
as everybody agrees on. This statement 
obviously does not mean that no one 
shall be offended by what is said at 
Montreat and it does not mean that any 
man or woman need feel hampered or 
restricted in declaring with all boldness 
what the Spirit of God is moving him or 
her to say. 

This means, for example, that the 
certainty of the judgment of God upon 
the sins of men can be preached at Mon- 
treat, even as Amos preached it long 
ago, ‘‘Let judgment roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream.’’ 
That word, with all its implications for 
our day, can be preached there. 

Whatever pertains to the dignity of 
man as a child of God can be preached 
at Montreat! For example, Galatians 
3:28: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
their is neither slave nor free, there is 
neither male nor female; for you are 
all one in Christ Jesus.”” That word 
should lead to the renewal of some of 
the great Christian affirmations on the 
part of Montreat hearers, along with its 
far-reaching implications. 

John 17, the great high priestly 
prayer, can be preached there. So, a 
man, with all confidence, can follow the 
leadership of the Spirit of God as he 
interprets the 21st verse: ‘‘That they 
may all be one... that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me’’—also, 
with implications. 

Though the ‘great affirmations” are 
to be inspired, it is doubtless true that 
this policy would also look with favor 
on inspiring some of the ‘great nega- 
—*Should such a man as [| flee?’”’ 


” 


tions 
“Tt am doing a great work and cannot 


The pastoral prayer in the non- 
liturgical church may become as set 
in its ways as any traditional col- 
lect, with the difference that, 
whereas the collect often rises to 
the level of true religion and great 
art, the pastoral praycr all to 
often leaves much to be desired in 
both diction and thonght.—ER- 
NEST FREMONT TITTLE in A 
Book of Pastoral Pragers, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. 


come down”; and, of course, all the 
basic negations of the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Indeed, they have not come right out 
and said so, but the Montreat authori- 
ties must surely mean that preachers 
and Bible teachers are to preach and 
teach there what the Word of God 
speaks to their own hearts, without 
turning to any man or group of men to 
see if they will over-rule the Spirit. 

While the new policy statement js 
ample on its own terms, it might have 
been even clearer if such specifications 
as these had been quoted from the Book 
of Church Order: 

" (The Minister) is sent to de- 
clare the will of God to sinners, and to 
beseech them to be reconciled to God 
through Christ . (to) bear the glad 
tidings of salvation to the ignorant and 
perishing . to proclaim the _ gospel 

(to) expound the Word, and by 
sound doctrine both exhort and convince 
the gainsayer.” 

Or, as put elsewhere, to declare “the 
whole counsel of God.’’ 

The Montreat statement of policy 
does not mean less than that, for there 
could be no man among the directors or 
management of Montreat who, under 
any circumstances, would wish to as- 
sume the prerogatives of God over the 
conscience of a preacher. 





DIVINE HEALING is to be studied by 
a committee of the Presbytery of Glas- 
gow, Church of Scotland. ‘Three forms 
of healing will get the majo attention: 
individual and group prayer in the 
treatment of illness, pastoral psychol- 
ogy, and the “laying on of hands.” 
George S. Marr, Edinburgh 
minister (also with medical degree), 
will lead the study. 


” * ~*~ 


retired 


An American Legion committee in 
Peoria, Ill., protested the circulation 
of a United Nations sponsored film, “Of 
Human Rights,’ by the Peoria Minis- 
library. Whereupon the Peoria Minis- 
terial Association adopted a resolution 
opposing any censorship of the circula- 
tion of books and motion pictures by 
the library on the basis of their possible 
propaganda content. 


STEWART IS “IMPRESSED” 

There is no lack of religious enthusi- 
asm among youth nor of candidates for 
the ministry in the United States com- 
pared to that in the British Isles, ac- 
cording to James S. Stewart. The prom- 
inent Church of Scotland clergyman told 
a gathering of 150 clergy of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, that he was ‘‘very 
impressed by the vitality of United 
States churches.”’ Dr. Stewart said he 
was “amazed” when 1,806 college and 
theological students turned out to hear 
him speak at Theological 
Seminary. The minister, professo: of 
New Testament at the University of 
Edinburgh, is in the U. S. to deliver the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale Divin- 
ity School. (RNS) 
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No. 2 in a series on Colossians 


NO LESSER WORDS 


Footnote to Colossians 1:3-14 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





OES CHRISTIANITY exist mainly 
to ‘“‘create a populer approval of 
the Ten Commandments”? James 
A. Jones says some people think so. 
They surely could not have heen reading 
Colossians. Paul is here describing 
Christianity, the Christian life, attitude, 
temper, status and hope; and he never 
once mentions the Ten Commandments. 

Other people seem to think Christian- 
ity means ‘“‘trying to go to heaven.” Paul 
does not talk in the least like a man try- 
ing to go to heaven; indeed, rather like 
a man who has already arrived. Others 
still talk as if Christianity were a syno- 
nym for the decent life. But the langu- 
age Paul uses is just in another world 
from a merely ‘‘decent” life. It is 
language that shines; frankly, it Is 
rather over our heads. 

Let anyone who thinks Christianity is 
concerned with the inscrutable, or that 
it is an outdated sort of thing of no use 
to us moderns, or that it can appeal only 
to peculiar people, or that it is pure sup- 
erstition—-that it is anything cheap, 
trifling, childish, something which an 
adult can well get on without—let any- 
one who thinks so little of Christianity 
ponder the great words Paui uses in his 
letter to Colossae, and see how mistaken 
he can be. 


EE HOW the Christian life begins: 

not with good advice or good reso- 

lutions, but with Good News, the 
Good News, about what God has done 
for us. In this section Paul does not so 
much say what the gospel is as what it 
does. But he makes it plain that the 
whole Christian life is the fruit of be- 
lieving the good news God has brought 
us of himself. 

Here we have also the texture of the 
Christian life, so to speak: that three- 
fold web of which Paul often speaks— 
Faith, Hope and Love. Quite the oppo- 
site of the texture of the godless life— 
skepticism, pessimism, selfishness. The 
Christian life not only has a different 
sheen and color from a life woven of 
those dark and crooked threads, but it is 
stronger, for what faith and hope and 
love weave together will not wear thin. 

Here too is the vast extent of Chris- 
tianity. It is no individual venture, no 


local enthusiasm, no racial cult. Its 
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home is the world. Today much better 
than in Paul’s time we know how much 
at home the Christian faith can be in 
any climate. A Christian belongs to a 
brotherhood that crosses every bound- 
ary in the world. 

Paul uses great words again tc tell us 
what the Christian possesses: ‘“‘streng- 
thened with all power . the might 
of his [God’s] glory ... .’’ He has the 
knowledge of God’s_ will—is indeed 
filled with that knowledge. This is com- 
plete; that is, he has all the knowledge 
of God’s will that he needs; yet it is 
growing, for each day he learns more of 
God’s will and ways. Add to this ‘‘endur- 
ance with joy’; not endurance without 
joy, which would not be unusual; but 
With joy. All this is at remote remove 
from ‘“‘turning over a new leaf’ or 
“trying to do right.”’ This is not playing 
at the job of being good and doing good; 
it is not even doing one’s best; it is ac- 
tually daring to take hold of the will 
and power of the Almighty. 


ERE ALSO the highest words are 
used to describe how the Christian 
lives: ‘‘walking worthily’’ of our 
Lord—something far higher than self- 
respect, or deserving credit from our 
fellow-citizens, or even being voted 
Public Asset Number One. This is being 
worthy of praise not from men but from 
God. ‘‘Unto all pleasing’’—not here and 
there, not now and then, but at all times 
and in all ways pleasing to God. 
Nothing less than the highest possible 
words are used to describe something 
more profound still. As Paul sees it— 
and this is typical of him—all this 
comes from something deeper. We can 
speak of it as where the Christian lives, 
the atmosphere he breathes, his place 
and orbit before God. He has been de- 
livered out of the power of darkness. 
Not out of darkness, so long as he lives 
in this world. There are shadows even 
for the best. But the darkness has Jost 
its power. Some one wrote a fanciful 
tale of a darkness so intense that no 
eandle could be lighted in it, but every 
light was snuffed out by it. The dark- 
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ness of evil is like that—but not for the 
Christian. He is free from the power of 
darkness, once and for all. He has been 
“translated’’—moved clear over—into 
the Kingdom of the Son of God’s love. 
It is because of where he lives, that such 
high words can be used of what he ex- 
periences and possesses and does. 


OES ALL THIS say too much? Are 

there any such persons, really? 

Paul had no illusions about the 
Colossians, for we know he _ spoke 
plainly about their sins. But he knew 
the root of the matter was in them; he 
thanked God for their faith and love 
and hope, and prayed to God that these 
other things would come true as well. 
To say that Paul’s language is out of 
date is to have it exactly backward. We 
can’t get beyond these tremendous 
ideals. The thing we have to do is to 
covet and to cultivate the kind of life 
which these great words describe. No 
loftier words than these can be found in 
any language. 

The Christian life is so far from triv- 
ial that the most sublime words in any 
language are not too high to describe 
it. No lesser words will do. 
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Large 7-Year Gains 


Seen in Tennessee 
Tennessee News Letter 


Along with the resignation of Good- 
ridge A. Wilson as executive secretary 
for the Synod of Tennessee, 
taken the same position in 


who has 
Abingdon 
Presbytery, it has been in order to re- 
view what has been taking place within 
the synod during the years in 
which this office has existed. In the 
last issue of the Volunteer 
ian, an 
office of 


seven 


Presbyter- 
organ of the 
synod, Dr. 


home 
Wilson 


missions 


outlined 


some of the accomplishments of this 
period. He emphasizes ‘a growing 
spirit of one-ness within the synod, and 
among the several Presbyterian de- 
nominations”; formation of synod’s 
council to coordinate the work; the 
work of the Pan-Presbyterian Council. 
During that time 35 churches have been 
built, or acquired, and new educational 
and social facilities have been provided, 
along with 24 home mission manses, 
others repaired and im- 
There are 16 additional pas- 
torates. Church membership has grown 
from 22,961 in 1944 to 27,227 in 1951. 
Sunday school enrollment has _ riser 
13,446 to 21,606. Contributions 
to benevolences and in totals have more 
than doubled. Per capita contributions 
have brought the synod from a low rat- 
ing among the synods to first place in 


plus 
proved. 


many 


from 
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contributions to Assembly’s causes and 
to fifth place in total contributions 
Thomas C. Barr is head of the commit- 
tee to make a recommendation about a 
successor to Dr. Wilson. 


Barr Heads Officers of 
Pan-Presbyterian Council 

New officers elected to lead the work 
of the Pan-Presbyterian Council at the 
last meeting were: Thomas C. Barr, 
Trinity (U.S.) church, Nashville, pres- 
ident; E. C. Cross, Cumberland pastor, 
Dyersburg, vice-president; Wood Duff, 
Hillsboro church (USA), Nashville, 
secretary-treasurer. Also on the execu- 
tive committee are: E. K. Reagin, Cum- 
berland, Knoxville; Raymond C. Rankin, 
Tusculum College (USA) president: 
Wave H. McFadden, Memphis (U.S.) 
pastor; and Harlon Watson, West Nash- 
ville, Cumberland. 


Memphis Young People 
Work for Negro Church 

Leadership in forming a Southern 
Presbyterian church for Negroes in 
Memphis is being taken by the Presby- 
terian Youth Project Council of that 
city. Young people of the Buntyn 
church started the project (earlier ap- 
proved by the synod) by taking movies 
which show the development among 
Negroes in the city. The film was shown 
at meetings of various youth groups 
over the city, attracting widespread in- 
terest in the effort. Now the young 
people have come forward with a check 
for $1000 to apply on the purchase of 
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lots, with the expectation of having an- 
other $1000 soon. Efforts are being 
made to secure a young minister. A 
temporary building will be erected soon. 


Blanshard Organizes POAU 
Chapter in Memphis 

More than 2,800 persons gave Paul 
Blanshard a capacity audience when he 
spoke in the First Methodist church in 
Memphis. Urging a crusade to maintain 
separation of church and state, Blans- 
hard declared that his attack is not 
against Catholics but against ‘‘a great 
hierarchial system that is operating on 
our soil under the mask of religion.” 
He said, ‘“‘It is the system of which the 
Catholic people are victims and of which 
we may all become victims.’’ He said 
the President’s nomination of an ambas- 
sador to the Vatican ‘‘unleashed our 
tongues on a subject our leaders have 
been afraid to discuss.’’ The great 
church-state issue of cvming genera- 
tions, in his opinion, will have to do 
with public money for Roman Catholic 
schools. Following the address, a Mem- 
phis chapter of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State was formed with 
James Jenkins, Trinity Methodist pas- 
tor, as president. 


Southwestern Benefactors 
Honored by Who’s Who 

Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Burrow, who are 
making possible the new library at 
Southwestern, costing approximately 
$950,000, have been accorded Honorable 
Mention by Who’s Who in America. 


This publication recognizes the Burrows 
for exceptional educational philan- 
thropy, saying: 

“Mr. Burrow has long believed that 
first class privately controlled church- 
related colleges with high moral and in- 
tellectual standards are the bulwark of 
our future as a nation... . In making 
this gift, he and Mrs. Burrow are not 
only providing the largest donation 
ever made to Southwestern, but as well 
are offering a stimulus and challenge to 
all those in the region to whom the ex- 
istence of superior educational facili- 
ties is of more than passing corcern.”’ 
Drive for Funds Is 
Underway in Memphis 

Inspired by the Burrow gift, a cam- 
paign for $1,500,000 has been launched, 
with the opening effort being made in 
Memphis. Already, more than $250,000 
has been given or pledged toward the 
Memphis goal of $750,000. The second 
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half is to be raised outside Memphis in 
the supporting synods of Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. 
Income on some $600,000 of the money 
raised will be used to maintain and op- 
erate the Burrow Library and the pro- 
posed William Neely Mallory Memorial 
gymnasium. 
E. M. NESBITT. 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


Panel members answering questions here are: 


Ernest Trice Thompson of the 


Union Seminary (Va.) faculty, and Paul Tudor Jones, Grace Cevenant church, 
Richmond, Va. 


Do you believe Paradise is a 
place of rest for the soul from the 
time of death to the 


ment? 


final judg- 


THOMPSON: This 
ently assumes that Paradise and heaven 
that the souls 
Paradise until the 
they enter at last 
into the joys of heaven. [ think this is 
a misunderstanding. There is no such 
distinction in the New Testament. Para- 


question appar- 
are two distinct realms 
of believers rest in 


Resurrection, when 


dise and heaven were regarded by the 


early church as synonomous terms for 
the same place. The New Testament in- 
dicates that when death ensues the soul 
is released the body and enters 
immediately into the presence of its 
we can call it either Paradise or 
heaven. So Jesus said to the dying thief, 
“This thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise.’ Writing to the Philippians, 
Paul is uncertain whether he prefers life 
or death. For the sake of his work he 


from 
Lord 


day 


would choose to remain on earth yet a 
while longer; but for himself he would 
prefer to die, because death means that 
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ne would be immediately with his Lorg 
(Phil. 1:23). 


What can Christian parents do 
about beer advertisements on tele. 
vision? It is made so right when no 
mention is made of frequently asso. 
ciated evils. 


JONES: The people in my family tel] 
me that the beer advertisements come 
on the television only when I walk in 
the room to listen to the program. [It 
seems that there are quite a few of them 
and that we are overloaded in that di- 
rection. One lady whose opinion | 
value very highly has observed, I think 
wisely, that we cannot go along the 
highways and knock down all the beer 
advertisements. We cannot rip out of 
the magazines all of the beautify) 
colored advertisements that sell com- 
modities that from our Christian point 
of view are personality destroyers. We 
cannot insulate our children completely 
from all the adverse, detrimental Influ- 
ences that would play upon them. Con- 
sequently, we have with reference to 
television programs the same probiem 
that we have with reference to all sorts 
of other influences in the world where 
we Christians feel that they don’t pre- 
sent the whole truth or present a false 


point of view. We have to be there 
ready with skillful, Christian prop- 
aganda. 


ANY QUFSTIONS? 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Right Use of Sunday 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 11, 1952 


Exodus 20:8-11; Mark 2:27-28; 3:1-6; Luke 4:16ab; 13:10-17. 


“Remember the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy.” ‘‘Here in this week’s lesson,” 
says one writer (20th Century Quar- 
terly), ““‘we have one of the toughest 
problems facing the church people of 
America. With a long weekend and an 
increasingly secular Sunday, it is more 
and more difficult to think of Sunday 
as a holy day.’”’ And yet this command- 
ment is what Ralph W. Sockman de- 
scribes as the keystone commandment 
of the Decalogue, the keystone which 
holds in place the first three command- 
ments which deal with man’s relation 
to God and which undergirds the last 
six, Which deal with 
to his fellowman. 

“The Dutch have a very descriptive 
word for the Christian Sabbath,” con- 
tinues Dr. Sockman. They call it God’s 
Dyke. And to the people of Holland, 
dykes are veritable life-savers. So the 
Christian Sabbath is the divine dyke set 
up to keep the sea of worldliness from 
engulfing us. On the low level of our 
daily living, it does not take very long 
for worldliness and secularism to sub- 
merge us. We retreat from one sanctity 
to another, and after awhile the land- 
mark of decency and divinity are gone.”’ 
And if regard for God goes, regard for 
one’s fellowman will gradually fol- 
low. The lessening regard for the Sab- 
bath may help to explain the ethical 
lapses, and, what is more serious, the 
lack of ethical sensitiveness which has 
been so apparent in places high and low 
throughout the entire nation. 

This lesson gives us the opportunity 
to study anew the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the Sabbath day. We shall look 
at it from the Old Testament point of 
view, then through the eyes of Jesus, 
and finally in the light of today. 


man’s relation 


I. Under the Old Covenant 


The Fourth Commandment describes 
the proper observance of the Sabbath, 
first positively, and then negatively. 
God’s people are to keep the Sabbath 
day holy, that is, separated, or conse- 
crated unto God. There is no account, 
however, of the way it must be conse- 
crated or set apart from other days, ex- 
cept in the negative commandment 
which follows. We are exhorted to 
remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. The exhortation indicates that 
there is a tendency to forget. 

On the negative side we are forbid- 
den to labor on the Sabbath day. Work 
is wholesome: six days out of seven 
spent in labor (under proper condi- 
tions) is good for any man; but activity 
must be followed by inactivity, rest must 
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be followed by toil. On the seventh day 
we are forbidden to do any kind of 
work. We must also see to it that those 
dependent on us are allowed to 


rest 
from their labors; our children, our 
servants, our domestic animals, and 


even the stranger that is within our 
gates, that is, the foreigner, dwelling 
in the land, whose rights are so easily 
forgotten. 

In Exodus the sanction of this com- 
mandment is found in the example of 
God who rested on the seventh day after 
the six days of the Creation. This clause 
may possibly cause difficulties for some, 
because it is now generally recognized 
that God created the world over a long 
period of time, so that the ‘‘days” of 
actual creation must in reality have 
been aeons. But the parallel remains: 
in some sense, God’s creative week in- 
cluded six working days 
rest. 

In Deuteronomy 4:12-15 where we 
have a repetition of the Ten Command- 
ments, the sanction is a social one: the 
people are to rest and let their servants 
and animals do likewise because of the 
remembrance of their own hard labor 
in Egypt, from which God 
them. 


followed by 


delivered 


Both versions emphasize the fact that 
the requirement is not an arbitrary 
one; it is grounded rather in the very 
nature of existence, in God’s nature as 
well as in our own. As someone has 
said: “The Fourth Commandment does 
not create the need for weekly rest. 
That need arises out of the physical and 
mental makeup of man. The Fourth 
Commandment is only a recognition of 
a need that arises out of the nature of 
things. 

In the beginning of Israel’s history, 
the observance of the Sabbath, like that 
of other holy days, was associated with 
joy before the Lord and with cheerful 
human intercourse (cf. Ps. 92:1-2; 
118:24). In later days, and especially 
after the Exile, the Sabbath lost its orig- 
inal benevolent character, as well as 
much of the original joy, and became a 
ceremonial institution, accompanied by 
tabu (emphasis on things forbidden). 
Meticulous observance of the day be- 
came the mark of the Jew. So, gradu- 
ally, the people forgot that the Sabbath 
was God’s good gift to his toiling chil- 
dren, and bit by bit it became the ar- 
bitrary thing encountered by Jesus. 
This brings us to the Sabbath 


Il. Under the New Covenant 


In Jesus’ day the ecclesiastical law- 
yers (scribes) agreed that the Fourth 


Commandment prohibited 39 principal 
types of labor, including traveling 
(more than half a mile), healing, eating 
eggs laid on the Sabbath, and even 
fighting self-defence. Antiochus Epip- 
hanes took advantage of this last prohi- 
bition and mercilessly killed 1,000 Jews 
on the Sabbath day. The 39 principle 
types of forbidden work included 1,521 
minor types of unlawful actions, all 
carefully specified. Thus a woman was 
forbidden to look in the mirror on the 
Sabbath lest she discover a grey hair 
and be tempted to pull it out, which 
would be a type of reaping. For the 
Pharisees a man’s religion was judged 
to a large extent by his observance of 
these minutiae of the law. The multi- 
tude who could not or would not follow 
their prescriptions were ‘‘accursed.”’ 

Jesus honored the Sabbath day as a 
religious institution and worshipped 
regularly and habitually in the syna- 
gogue (see Lk. 4:16ab), so long as he 
was permitted to do so. He disregarded 
however the ceremonial requirements of 
the rabbis whenever they came into con- 
flict with essential human needs. As a 
consequence he was commonly regarded 
as a Sabbath breaker. The Pharisees felt 
that his attitude endangered their re- 
ligious institutions and joined with their 
hereditary enemies, the Herodians, to 
encompass his death. (Mk. 3:6). 

Occasions when he came into conflict 
with the religious leaders of Israel are 
described for us in Luke 13:10-17, and 
Mark 2:23-3:6. On the first occasion 
the ruler of the synagogue was indig- 
nant because Jesus healed on the Sab- 
bath day a woman who had been an in- 
valid for 18 years. To the people he said, 
“There are six days on which work 
ought to be done; come on those days 
and be healed, and not on the Sabbath 
day.’’ Jesus pointed out that those who 
held such views were either consciously 
or unconsciously, hypocrites. They min- 
istered to their own stock on the Sab- 
bath day; how then could they think it 
was wrong to minister to suffering hu- 
manity on the same day. 

Mark tells us how on another occasion 
Jesus and a man with a withered hand 
were worshipping in the synagogue. 
Jesus’ enemies watched him to see what 
he would do. Jesus accepted the chal- 
lenge. He called the man up in front of 
the congregation and put the question 
up to them: ‘‘Is it lawful on the Sabbath 
day to do good or to do harm? To save 
a life or to kill?’”’ His question made it 
plain that not to do good on the Sab- 
bath day, when one has the opportunity, 
is, in effect, to do evil; not to save a 
life, when one has oportunity, is in effect 
to kill—a principle of very wide appli- 
cation. 

On the third occasion Jesus and his 
disciples were walking through the 
grainfields on the Sabbath day. His dis- 
ciples took some of the wheat, rubbed 
it between their hands, and ate. The 
Pharisees criticized them for ‘‘reaping’”’ 
on the Sabbath day. Jesus reminded 
them that David, the ancestor whom 


13 











they so greatly revered, had eaten the 
shewbread, which had been set aside 
for the service of God, to satisfy his 
hunger. The same principle, Jesus 
pointed out, applied to the Sabbath day. 
The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath. 

It was Jesus’ disregard for the tradi- 
tions regarding Sabbath observance 
whenever they conflicted with essential 
human needs that led our forefathers 
to add the final clause in the famous 
statement of our catechism: ‘‘The Sab- 
bath is to be sanctified by a holy rest- 
ing all that day, even from. such 
worldly employments and recreation as 
are lawful on other days, and spending 
the whole time in the public and private 
exercises of except so 
much as is taken up in the works of 
necessity and mercy.” 

But Jesus, attitude 


God’s worship, 


was more far- 


reaching than this. The Sabbath, he 
said, was made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath. ‘“This,’’ says John 


Powell, ‘‘is what the Pharisees in Jesus’ 
time failed to see; and it is what the 


strict, narrow-minded religious people 
ever since have failed to see.”” How 


Jesus would apply this principle to mod- 
ern life is the great problem that Chris- 
tians face in with the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. And this leads 
us to consider the Sabbath 


connection 


Ill. In the Present Day 


A close reading of the New Testament 
makes it clear that Gentile Christians 
came together on the first day of the 
week to commemorate the great fact of 
Christianity—the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ—-and that this day, the Lord’s 
Day, became for them the stated day of 
worship in place of the Jewish Sabbath 
during the life of the Apostles (cf. Acts 
20:7 I Cor. 16:2). In Romans 14:5-6, 
Gal. 4:8-11, and Colossians 2:16 we find 
Paul’s protest against the efforts of cer- 
tain Jewish Christians (the Judaizers) 
to fasten the observance of the seventh 
day on the entire Christian community. 
The Lord’s day from the beginning was 
a day of worship, but was never bound 
down by the numerous restrictions of 
the Jewish Sabbath. Christian liberty 
could not be reconciled with such legal 
bondage. This is the thesis of Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians. 
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Constantine, the first Christian Em- 
peror, proclaimed Sunday a legal holi- 


day (about 325 A.D.), when no work 
(except in rural districts) could be done. 
The purpose of this, apparently, was to 
give rest to the laboring classes and 
also to respond to the demand for a holy 
day on the part of the Christians. In 
medieval Europe the day became a holi- 
day, as well as a holy day, a day of 
worship but also a day of recreation. 
This ideal of Sabbath observance still 
continues on the continent of Europe 
where it has given rise to what is known 
as the “Continental Sabbath.”’ And it is 
the ideal that some religious groups (es- 
pecially Roman Catholics and Luther- 
ans) have brought from the continent 
to America. 

Puritans in England reacted against 
the extremes of merriment and license 
to which this conception gave birth and 
went to the opposite extreme. They 
taught, as noted above, that Christians 
must spend the whole day in public and 
private worship, except so much as is 
taken up in the works of necessity and 
mercy; that one must not profane the 
day by idleness, or ‘‘by unnecessary 
thoughts, words, or works about our 
worldly employments or recreations.’ 
And the Puritan ideal of the Sabbath be- 
came the popular ideal in England and 
America. Christians were not content to 
inculcate the ideal; they endeavored in 
large measure to force their neighbors 
(whether they were Christian or not) 
to follow the ideal. Today the nation as 
a whole has reacted against Puritanism, 
and there is danger that we shall move 
to the continental extreme—that the 
day will cease to be a holy day and be- 
come merely a holiday. Thousands, mil- 
lions in fact, have already arrived at 
this position. There is urgent need that 
we shall think through the meaning of 
the Sabbath and that we shall inculcate 
a positive ideal in line with Jesus’ great 
principle, one that can really hold men’s 
allegiance in the present day. 

It seems to the writer that. first of 
all, we must frankly recognize that the 
catechism statement, on which some of 
us were brought up, goes beyond the 
Scripture and is an impossible ideal for 
the modern time. No one of us spends 
the whole day in the public and private 
exercises of God’s worship, except for 
works of necessity and mercy, and there 
is nothing in God’s Word to 
that we should. 


indicate 


Second, we should seek to interpret 
the Fourth Commandment in the light 
of Jesus’ great statement in Mark 2:27. 

The Fourth Commandment requires 
us to keep one day holy, consecrated or 
separated unto God. Jesus’ words sug- 











gest that this requirement is based on 
human needs. As Gardiner M. Day 
writes: 


‘“‘We need some definite period when 
we remind ourselves of our ideals and 
we strive to renew our vision of the 
kind of lives God wants us to live 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is said to have 
remarked that the reason he went to 
church was that he had a plant of reyer. 
ence in his heart that needed watering 
at least once a week. The Fourth Com- 
mandment affirms that it is not enough 
for us to believe in one God, to refrain 
from worshipping graven images or 
from taking God’s name in vain, but 
that we must, rather, re-dedicate our. 
selves to God every week in adoration 
and worship.’ 


In other words we need one day in 
seven for spiritual re-creation. The 
achievement of this goal should be the 
supreme purpose of the day, and any- 
thing which destroys the spiritual value 
of the day unnecessarily for ourselves or 
others is wrong. We cannot forget that 
while the Sabbath was made for man. 
man himself was made for God. 

The Fourth Commandment bids us to 
rest from our ordinary labors on the 
Sabbath day and to give others an op- 
portunity to do likewise. Jesus’ words 
suggest that this requirement is also 
based on human needs. Labor on the 
Sabbath day does not harm God, but 
one day’s rest in seven is essential for 
man’s own physical welfare. The Sab- 
bath is a day, therefore, not only for 
spiritual re-creation, but also for men- 
tal and physical re-creation. Any use of 
the day which destroys this value of the 
day unnecessarily, for ourselves or 
others, fails short of the ideal. 

One danger is that we shall allow this 
second and subordinate ideal to over- 
shadow or negate the first—that Sun- 
day become simply a day of physical rec- 
reation, ‘“‘thus making it a day fit for 
an ox or an ass but not for a child of 
God.”’ “If it is a question between exer- 
cises for the body or some cultivation of 
the soul,’’ says John Powell, ‘‘one is not 
truly wise to choose the body. And if 
the choice is between conversation with 
friends, or seeing one’s family, it is not 
really the part of wisdom to leave God 
out. But in general there need be no 
such conflict. Let us put first things 
first, and the rest will usually take care 
of itself.’’ 

We cannot lay down iron-clad rules, 
binding on all alike, as to the ways in 
which these two goals are to be realized. 
What is proper for one may be improper 
for another. We should not seek to im- 
pose our ideals by legislation on others. 
We should see to it that every man is 
given an opportunity to rest at least one 
day in seven. And we should so regulate 
our lives-—and those of our children— 
that the day will have a maximum value 
for both body and soul. 


Lesson commentary based on “Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons: The In- 
ternatioral Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
D. &@ z 
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BOOK NOTES 


A CHANCE TO LIVE. The Story of 
the Lost Children of the War. By John 
p. Carroll-Abbing. Longmans, Green, 
and Co., New York. 216 pp., $3.00. 

To us who live among warmhearted 
Roman Catholics and see their deep per- 
sonal devotion, this is another picture 
of a great soul who gave himself during 
and after war years in behalf of hun- 
dreds of Italian children left orphaned, 
homeless, and destitute. These children 
of the streets became gangs trying to 
eke out an existence. The priest-author 
set up organizations similar to Father 
Flanagan’s ‘‘Boys’ Town” to salvage 
lost children. Much financial aid has 
come from America to help build citi- 
zens for Italy whose spiritual life will 
be rooted in Romanism. The reader is 
forcefully reminded of the civilian suf- 
fering caused by war, and of the bless- 
ings we enjoy in our America. 

MARY BAILEY (Williams) DAVIS 
Mrs. Thomas M. 
New Orleans, La. 





THE PEOPLE’S PRIEST. By John 
C. Heenan. Sheed and Ward, New York. 
243 pp., $2.75. 

Ministers, especially pastors, will be 
interested in reading this description of 
the Catholic priest’s vocation. The au- 
thor, a Britisher, is Bishop of Leeds and 
widely known because of his radio 
ministry. 

Few non-Catholics will care to own 
the book, but pastors might do well to 
borrow it from a library for their own 
reading. Chapters deal with humility, 
prayer, the mass, the sick, the poor, 
“the presbytery,” baptism, preaching, 
relaxation, uncongenial work, ete. 
There is a lot of good sense in these 
pages for any minister of God and, of 
course, there is much that is foreign to 
the non-Catholic. 

The priest is told how to deal with 
the temptations of wine, women and 
song; how to get along with saints 
whose confessions are somewhat annoy- 
ing—‘To put it on no higher level, 











SOUND ECONOMICAL 
EXPEDITIOUS 


BROADWAY PLAN 
CHURCH FINANCE 


J. $. BRACEWELL 
Director 
1408 Sterling Building 
Housten, Texes 
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these are the people who build our 
churches and schools; they are the glory 
of the church of God’’—what it means 
when a member of the clergy dislikes 
or shuns the company of his fellow- 
clergy (‘‘a lone wolf is a dangerous 
beast’’). Priests are told to stay away 
from their former parishes even for 
social contacts. In a very instructive 
chapter they are exhorted to do their 
utmost to win (‘‘convert’’) non-Catho- 
lics, since their assigned responsibility 
is not simply the constituency of their 
flock but every soul in their community. 
—A. N. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 








Building Church Membership through 
Evangelism. Dawson C. Bryan. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, Nashville. $2.00, 

Luther Now. Hanns Lilje. Muhlenburg 


Press, Philadelphia. $2.25. 

The Church In Community Action. 
Harvey Seifert. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville. $12.75. 


Ancient Christian Writers. 
of Aquitaine. P. De 
Press, Westminster, Md. $3.25. 

Story of the Bible. J. L. Hurlbut, 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. $4.95. 

Men, Women and Morals. Sylvanus M. 
Duvall. Association Press, N. Y. $3.75. 

Classical Myths in English Literature. 
Dan L. Norton and Peters Rushton. Rine- 
hart & Co., N. Y. $5.50. 


St. Prosper 
Letter. Newnan 


John 


As You Pass By. Kenneth H. Dunshee. 
Hastings House, New York. $10. The 
story of “Old New York,” beautifully 


printed and profusely illustrated. 


ee PULPIT & CHANCEL 
* EARLY DELIVERY coe 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
J.P REDINGTON & CO. 








WITNESS FOR THE DEFENSE 


If you have a CHECKING account, and 
should be wrongly accused of not pay- 
ing a bill, your canceled check will 
prove your innocence—protect your 
cash—and safeguard your credit, Start 
a Checking Account at First and Mer- 
chants NOW. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


“Virginia’s Foremost Bank Since 1865" 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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The Ethies of Jesus: 
Biblical Theology : 


Faces Communism: 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


for 


GRADUATE STUDY 


July 30—August 27, 1952 


CLASSES 


Evangelical Christianity 


Music for the Minister: 


Write: John Newton Thomas, Dean, Graduate Department, 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 27, Va. 





W. M. Thompson 
Balmer H. Kelly 


James E. Bear 
James R. Sydnor 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Alfred G. Severin from Dallas Texas, 
to 1316 Ave. K, Anson, Texas. 

Lawrence E. Gilbert from Hamilton, 
Texas, to Catarina, Texas. 

Chas. D. Vogel from Parris Island, S 
C., to Dept. of Navy, Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, Atlantic Area, 58th 
St. & 1st. Ave., Brooklyn 50, N. Y. 

Clarence K. Ale, Gloucester, Va., has 
accepted a call to the Colonial Heights 
church, near Petersburg, Va. 

W. D. McCarty from Stanley, N. C., to 
Auxvasse, Mo., 
pastor of the Auxvasse, 
Westminster and Nine Mile churches. 

R. K. Robinson, Jr., who recently be- 
came stated supply of the Reed, W. Va., 
church, plans to return to Korea as soon 
as possible. 

Ira E. Hager from Bunnlevel, 
to Spring Lake, N. ¢ 

E. G. Culley, Belton, Texas, has re- 
signed in order to re-enter the Navy as 
a chaplain. 

E. Lamar Wainwright, 
Eastman, Ga., is now 
Ave., Statesboro, Ga. 

Dwight Seneker, 
the Lexington, IIl. 
become 


become 
Auxvasse City, 


where he has 


mn. €., 


formerly of 
at 14 S. Zetterower 


formerly 
(USA) church, has 
pastor of the Moscow (U.S.) 
church, 3820 Winn, 

Geo. H. Kirker from Mount Olive, 
Miss., to Liberty, Miss., where he also 
serves the Unity and Bethany churches. 

W. B. Hooker, of Fayette, 
Miss., is now pastor of the Holly Grove, 
Ark., and Marvel churches. 


pastor of 


Kansas City, Mo. 


formerly 


Allen Holley from Crystal Springs, 
Miss., to Okolona, Miss. 

Chas. H. Brown, 
Levelland, Texas, to Route 2, Tarboro. 
N. C., to become pastor of the Wm. 
Mary Hart and Nahalah churches. 


has moved from 


and 


MACKAY WITHDRAWS NAME 


John A. Mackay, president of Prince- 
ton Seminary, who had been nominated 
as a candidate for moderator of the com- 
ing Presbyterian, USA, 
bly, has requested the 
New Brunswick to 
and the done so. Dr. 
Mackay indicated that even if elected, 
he felt he was not the person who could 
best serve the church this year. In view 
of the celebration of the 150th aniver- 
sary of national he said, it 
seems to him that the moderator should 
be someone 


General Assem- 
Presbytery of 
withdraw his name 


presbytery has 


missions, 


has been 


that 


whose life 
identified 


more 


closely with effort than 


has his. 


ANOTHER USA NOMINEE 


Contrary to. earlier here 
(April 7), another 
dorsed nominee for moderator of the 
USA, General Assembly, 


to Hermann N. Morse, is 


reports 
unanimously en- 


Presbyterian, 
in addition 
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lications of the U. S. 


to Missions and The 
byterian Life, 





and Canada for “eminence in editorial writing.” 
twelve major awards given by the Associated Church Press, only one other went 
to a publication outside New York or Philadelphia. 
Churchman, both of New York; 
World Call and YWCA Magazine. 


Outlook Gets National Award 


After this issue was ready for the press, word was received that THE PRES. 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK had been given second place among the religious pub. 


Among 


Awards for editorials went 
honorable mention to Pres. 





John Watson Christie, Wilmington, Del., 
who is being put forward by New Castle 
Presbytery. Pastor of the Westminster 
church in Wilmington, Dr. Christie will 
give the historical address at the sesqui- 
centennial celebration of National Mis- 
sions at the Assembly’s meeting in May. 
FINANCIAL CONSULTANT 

Winfred P. Buckwalter, Jr., formerly 
with and Brown, Inc., fund 
has been appointed to the newly- 
post of public relations and 
fund-raising consultant in the National 


Tamblyn 
raisers, 


created 


Council of Churches. Officials said fi 
nance ‘‘is the chief bottle-neck to the ex. 
pansion of the work the churches do to- 
gether in the community” and the 
called the appointment of Mr. Buck 
walter of the most significant 
steps we have taken to date.’ He hagm 
specialized in college fund-raising cam 
paigns prior to this but in his new work 
will aid in the financial planning of the 
39 cooperating state councils of 
the 180 local couneilg 
which operate with paid full-time staffs, 
(RNS) 


“fone 


churehes and 





dentistry, 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Coeducational 


A four-year Liberal Arts College, offering a choice of courses 
leading to the bachelor’s degree. 


Colleges of law, medicine, 


theology, and engineering regard Southwestern’s 
pre-professional training with highest favor. 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 








Student Union Building 





@ AUSTIN COLLEGE ®@ 


A source of distinguished Christian 
leadership continuously since 1849, 


and worthy of your support. 


W. B. GUERRANT, President 


SHERMAN 
TEXAS 2 








STILLMAN COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH'S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 


Negro people. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
(n your will? 


eWhy not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 


Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 














DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


WHERE A GOOD PAST 
PREDICTS A BETTER FUTURE 


John R. Cunningham, President 
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